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LNS NOTES 7/28/76 


Today's notes are dedicated to the fine art 
of paying bills -- LNS bills. Please folks, try 
your best to send us what you owe us when you 
get your August LNS bill, which should be any 
day now. We know the suiraner is particularly hard 
for money and that many of you are not publishing 
as often. But we depend on you to keep us going. 
Don't forget us in the stunmer shuffle! 

Also, please make sure that you've put our 
new address (17 W. 17th St., New York, N.Y. 10011) 
on all the papers, press releases, stories, 
photos etc. that you send to us. Otherwise, there's 
a delay in our receiving them and the post office 
won't go on forwarding mail forever. 

Your next LNS packet -- #806 -- will be 
published on August 3. Til then, 


LNS 


WESTERN SAHARA-CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


"The POLISARIO Front," explained the repre- 
sentative, "is progressive in its orientation. 

Its political program calls explicitly for the 
'nationalization of the Western Sahara's mineral 
resources' as well as for the 'abolition of human 
exploitation in all its forms.' Understandably, 
the capitalist powers fear its ultimate victory." 

— 30— 
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vSee packets #766 & 767 for background and photos) 

Largest rent strike in history settled; co-op city 

TENANTS PREPARE TO TAKE OVER MANAGEMENT 
by Larry Bush 

^ s note: Larvy Bush is a member* of the 

York City Star news collective^,) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The Co-op City rent strike . 

StT: ^xemenr sounds like a bunch of campaign promises, 
goed to be true. Stabilized rents. No e^ictionso 
Rc-signatxon of Lee Goodwin, the villainous State 
commissioner of Housings Reform of the entire Bronx 
po-.itical scene* Tenant strike leaders to replace 
the corrupt housing management « 

But for the 15,372 families of the 300r-acre 
housing development in the Bronx, 85 per cent of 
whom have been on rent strike for 13 months— the 
largest and one of the longest rent strikes in 
history — these reforms seem to be within grasp* 

They haven’t come easily or overnight. Led by 
the 15- member Steering Committee III, the people 
of Co-op City have mobilized and achieved a deeply- 
rooted organizational solidarity that has withstood 
service cutbacks, court injunctions, threatened fines 
and jailings of leaders, threatened utility cutoffs, 
anti-strike propaganda in much of the mass media, as 
well as the destructive internal wear and tear that 
01 ten plagues prolonged housing struggles c 

Striking tenants have withheld some $27 million 
tiom Riverbay Corporation, the managing company of 
the development, and from the State Housing Einance 
Ageniy, which mainly represents the mortgage bond- 
hclding banks (particularly Citibank) „ And tenants have 
brought an arrogant state housing bureaucracy to the 
brink of chaos. 

They have also consistently confronted the 
internal problems of organizing the predominantly 
white, Jewish community, such as racism (Co-op City 
is approximately 25 per cent Third World) , conserva- 
tism, and apathy, thereby avoiding many of the pitfalls 
that seem to plague short-term labor and housing 
struggles. Within their fight for rent stabilization 
and tenant-control are the seeds for a greater battle, 
and these seeds are actively being nurtured* 

’*The final settlement of the struggle will come 
about when we have achieved rent stabilization not 
only foi the people of Co-op City but for all tenants 
in all Mitchell-Lama and other housing in the city, 
state and throughout the country/^ says Larry Dolnick, 
vice-chairperson of Steering Committee III, and now 
secretary of the Riverbay Corporationo ”We are now 
only in an interim stage of settlement — it is only 
another level of the . struggle, " 

This "interim settlement" consists basically 
of the following: 

Six months of tenant rule * The Steering Comrai- 
ctee III executive board has taken over the director- 
ship of Riverbay Corporation, Voting stock and 
limited certificates of acceptability have been 
issued by the state to all cooperators — '^limited,” 
says Dolnick, "because we have not yet felt that the 
development has been fully completed under present 
statutes of completion* We don’t want to cut off 
cor recourse to sue the contractors." 

The contractors are the United Housing Federa- 
tion (UHF), a union foundation which sponsored the 
ccnstiuction of Co*^op City, and its subsidiary con- 
sr ruction firm, Community Services, Inc* Both the 
UHF and Community Services were responsible, the 
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tenants claim, for the fraud and mishandling of funds 
that increased Co*“op City’s construction costs 
and thus, the mortgage— by 100 per cent* These 
Increased costs caused the series of rent hikes 
totalling nearly 100 percent in only ten years, 
against which the cooperators-were striking® 

According to the terms of the settlement , an elec- 
tion for the Board of Directors of Riverbay must 
be held within-^ 60 days , and it is more than likely 
that the steering Committee III leaders will be elec- 
ted* As one security guard, who is also a resident, 
expressed it: ’’From the way they’ve bonducted them- 
selves during the rent strike, you can tell they’ve 
got their shit in one bag®" 

Payment of $15*1 million in withheld rents to 
the State Housing Finance Agency (HFA) for payment 
of bank mortgage obligations , and continued monthly 
payments of $2*26 milliono In return the HFA will 
postpone bank foreclosure proceedings on the pro- 
perty until at least January 29th, when the six- 
month experiment ends* 

"If this strike had taken any longer, the HFA 
would have gone bankrupt," says Albert Abrams , 
another strike leader-turned-director and head of 
the New Democratic Club in Co-op Cityo A reform 
organization, the NDC swept the April primaries away 
from the regular Bronx Democratic machine® 

”It would have meant the collapse of approximately 
$11 billion in the bonds of every housing company 
in New York City® It would fiave meant the foreclosure 
of every housing cooperative in the state® And the 
banks would have had to settle for bankruptcy 
settlements®" The result would have been wholesale 
evictions and statewide pandemonium, and, says Abrams, 
"I’m not convincediin my own mind that Co-op City 
would not have been foreclosed® 

"This settlement aided the banks," he admits® 

"No question about it® But it also aided us® We 
settled for a very selfish reason® To get into 
this corporation and run this thing ourselves® It’s 
our belief that it’s been mismanaged, permeated with 
fraud, and as such, we should have the right to get 
in there and find out how much fraud it is and to 
initiate the kinds of suits that will have the far- 
reaching effects that may affect banks®" 

One such lawsuit was initiated years ago by a 
tenant organization, Steering Committee I® Scon to 
reach its final stage, the suit charges the UHF, 
Community Services, Inc®, officers of both corpora- 
tions as well as the state housing bureaucracy with 
fraud in the original construction of Co-op City, 
and seeks to reduce the development’s $436 million 
mortgage® 

Dropping of contempt charges and fines against 
strike leaders ® Tenant defiance of strike-breaking 
court injunctions during the past year led to 
contempt fines totalling $3 million for Steering 
Committee III and $235,000 plus jail sentences for 
ten individual leaders® These absurd fines and 
sentences were dropped in State Supreme Court on 
July 27 in exchange for payment of $20 million in 
withheld rent® 


Other terms of the Co-op City settlement include 
the agreement that all books and records of Riverbay 
Corporation be turned over to the new board of 
directors, and that "relevant state agencies will 
cooperate in the attempt to place Riverbay on a sound 
fiscal basis®" This is the primary challenge the 
leadership and the people of Co-op City now face® 
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Tenants^ Plans for Co^-^pp City -- 

t believe that there^s a management company 
vvO':..d that would want to take over this place r 
TTiv'-'iths /' Dolnick says. '*They think we’re 
I evil on oar ass. But we’re going to produce 
01 small miracles." 

'■iio overall Tniracle demanded of the new board 
is to continue to pay off the mortgage 
?3 per cent of the present rent goes to 
' ^lO-year, $500 million debt) and to restore 

vi services without introducing a rent 

roase. Committees have been set up to begin the 

0 A scLurity committee has begun to examine the 
ricii'.y of rehiring the half of the security force 

1 C erv by old management. Another committee is 
skvog to till the two per cent of apartments that 
^ presently vacant, to maximize Riverbay’s income. 

an:. it ano thet committee has engaged an outside 
im r.:- restore to service the laundry rooms in 
:n 5. 'lading. These rroms fell into total disrepair 
£-n more than half of the maintenance force of Co-op 
-V was laid off during the ninth month of the rent 
1 K 6 

Tnac massive layoff has been a source of con- 
^ rLsy, icr although the striking tenants expressed 
aa.ity with the workers (most of whom are Third 
■c m:-n ) and at one point offered to pay the state 
r'i ^aif a million dollars of the withheld * tents to 

1 r ^ '-hsim (the state declined the offer), the Co-op 

^ V > ccants have not made the rehiring of the workers 
f mary demand. Instead they have tried to do the 
r: . ■■•g ai;d maintenance on a cooperative basis — with 
■i deing most of the cleaning, according to sev- 

- . arcs 

New that the strike is ended, says Larry Dolnick, 

- L.c':aTid to put back on staff all those who have 

-u off, if we find we have the necessary 

es ro do so." A1 Abrams adds that the new 
. areav’ irianagement "will probably want to review the 
e. L)f the maintenance workers before that 

r ' ■ r.^ IS done 

I 

and other procedures, for better or for 
- 0 , are expected to save money and forestall a 
■ 1 *^. reuse- A moire significant saving, however, 

ircm the sale or sale-lease of Co-op City’s 
pianc, which cost nearly $30 million to construct 
d -o this day, unused except as a boiler 

"That plant, " Abrams says, "could supply 
-rp '.'iry, Jacobi Hospital, and probably as many as 
iQ „hcusand more families with electricity. 

"I: we make an outright sale to the federal 
-:gy Peecarch and Development Administration ^ ■ 

.'c has shown interest in the deal] we’ll be 
.ir-g oack electricity at cost, which is 380 per 

less than what Con Ed is charging. That would 
r . d of $ 30 million of our mortgage and guarantee 
’ - Lab 1 1 iza* ion for at least 3 years. Con Ed’s 

. wjsiy going to fight this. They’ve got a tre- 
'd'._s lobby, and they’d just as soon see the power 
'■ remain a boiler plant." 

Settlement Evaluated 

hoA d. Che tenants feel about the settlement? 

’ rc-p'nd with a wait-and-see attitude. "The 
r^ke wasn’t too bad for my building because 
s - c lot of cooperation between the tenants," 
a C O.: woman, sitting on a bench outside of one 
L.t' ilgh-rlse buildings, "I really don’t know 
gojog to be next. I guess we’ll wait and 
o I ; ^ ' 1 . a p p e fi s 

/ 


Another woman, the elevator in building 

14, was^more pessimistiCa ”We’ll probably get a 
rent increase^ I think the strike is going to 
happen again after the six months « 

One tenant expressed the most commonly made 
criticism of the settlement® "I’m sure a lot of 
people are glad it’s over,” he said, "but I don't 
think anything’s been solved® I heard some people 
saying that before they had the strike, 80 per cent 
of the carrying charges [rent] was going for the 
mortgage. If just the tenants have taken over and 
the^r'ratio ’ between the cost of the mortgage and 
the cost of maintenance. . .is still the same, I 
don’t see much change...! think it’s something good 
they’ve started and I still think they have good 
intentions...! don’t know, maybe I was expecting 
too much," 

Similar criticisms have been made by a number of 
outsiders, including certain housing lawyers who, -; c, 
though respectful of the basic achievements of the 
settlement, still feel that because the bank mort- 
gage was not confronted head on, the long-term effects 
of the rent strike are not significants 

Charles Rosen, the articulate spokesperson tor 
Steering Corrahittee III who has supplied tireless 
leadership theughout the rent strike, disagrees with 
these criticisms: "The struggle for reforms is a 

struggle within the stage of struggles to revolution," 
says Rosen. "And therefore the victory of a reform- 
ist struggle is in fact a victory for the people c 
But it is not revolution® ® ® 

"what we struggled to do is stabilize rents for 
a predominantly white but integrated community — 
moderate income tenants in a state-supervised 
structure. We’ve done thatoo.by refusing lc pay any 
rent. Therefore we stabilized rents for two years 
just based on the willingness to struggle® .c" 

The agreement, says Rosen, is "just the bour- 
geoisie’s acknowledgement of the legitimacy of out 
struggle and their inability to crush the people® 

All we are hoping to do now is to develop a program 
of reform to guarantee onr.allonger-range basis an 
accomodation with the system. If anyone on the left 
thinks the Bolsheviks of the Bronx are locking to 
make a Soviet up here in the northeast, they are 
sadly mistaken." 

The strike leadership repeatedly emphasizes 
the politically conscious manner in which the 
struggle was conducted, including the important 
role played by the black community of Coop City. 

"There was no way that this strike could have 
been won had there not been the support of the 
black people who live in this community," says 
Rosen. "There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Steering Committee — either reluctantly or exuberantly— 
has recognized the importance of the minority 
community in Coop City, and in acknowledgement of 
the fact, has been forced to learn that racism is 
a luxury that workers cannot accept.' 

"In our last meeting of the Steering Committee, 
half of the discussion was on the role of racism 
in this community and the need to guarantee a real 
role for the minority people of this communiiy based 
on the actual contribution made. And if we are not 
sensitive to that real need, we as a community a^e 
doomed. ’’ 

Presently there are three black residents on the 
board of directors of Riverbay. 

Another important characteristic of the C 
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City teform struggle is the level of organizational 
vontact maintained with other tenant organizations 
throughout the city and state, "We are putting 
together a total concept of unity in this state, 

It no.t Che country, for private and public hous- 
ing, says Dolnick, who maintains contact with 250 
or more groups throughout the state, 

"We have formed the Committee for Public 
Housing, which will draw up legislation, get grants 
from foundations like the Ford foundation, come up 
with different types of guidelines, different op- 
eration procedures for management of housing com- 
panies, different legislation, possibly even to 
rewrite the Mitchell-Lama Law, which in its pre- 
sent state is absolutely worthlesSc" 

Tenants Remain Vigilant 

The people of Co-op City, overjoyed though 
they may be to have their laundry rooms back, are 
neither slap-happy from the struggle nor compla- 
.enr about the victory. They are maintaining 
their building-by-bullding organization, both to 
opgiade the property and the quality of life in 
the housing development and to be prepared in case 
further militant action is required at the end of 
the six-month settlement period. 

They are declaring that they — and tenants 
across the country — have more at stake in their 
homes chan do the mortgage-holding banks, and 
certainly more title to their claims. Whether the 
’investments" of people and of banks can be mutual- 
ly accomodated is the big question. 

Perhaps the new directors of Riverbay will 
answer it only with an effective cost-cutting 
rear-stabilization program. Or perhaps they will 
answer it, in the long run, with major law suits 
chat will seek to recoup some of the millions of 
dollars that the banks have made through consistent 
misdealing to tenants throughout the city and 
stare 

Either way, the Co-op City rent strike has 
elevated the housing movement in the United States 
ro a new level of credibility. The "Bolsheviks 
of the Bronx" may not be making revolution yet, 
but a lot can happen in six months, particularly 
when some 60,000 people are prepared to take ac- 
tion. -30- 

HIGH SCHOOL WOMEN^S LIBERATION PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK(LNS) — "High School Women’s Libera- 
tion" is a new 80-page pamphlet published by EPS: 

A Magazine of Young People’s Liberation. Con- 
ceived and initiated by a group of six women who 
work with Ann Arbor Youth Liberation, the pamphlet 
covers a wide range of issues relevant to women 
in high school. 

Articles include:"The Case of the Missing 
Sex:Women in History;" Sexism in School Sports;" 

"The Myth of Sexual Delinquency" and women’s music. 

The pamphlet also offers book reviews, a list 
of valuable resources and many beautiful drawings 
and photographs. To order a copy, write to EPS 
at 2007 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
A8104. A subscription costs $10 a year for 12 
ibsues; $6 for people under 18. 

-30- 


CSee photos and maps.) 

WESTERN SAHARA: A FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 
by Schofield Coryell 

(Editor^s Note: In veoent months^ the Demoara- 

tio Saharan Arab BepubliCj under the leadership of 
the POLISARIO fronts has stepped up its armed strug- 
gle against Morocco and Mauritania, its north African 
neighbors which have been attempting to annex the 
farmer Spanish colony since last fall^ 

POLISARIO launched a damaging mortar attack on 
thee Moroccan-occupied capital of El Aioun in mid-May, 
with simultaneous actions in other parts of the coun- 
try, POLISARIO guerilla raids extending from the 
southern port of Morocco to central Mauritania reached 
a high point June 8 with two raids inside the Mauri- 
tanian capital. 

POLISARIO forces have also cut the crucial trans- 
port link between the Bu Craa phosphate mines and the 
Atlantic coast, halting Moroccan export of the miner- 
al. The world^s richest phosphate deposit is in the 
Saharan desert. 

In a blackout of POLISARIO ^S independence strug- 
gle, the western press is now publishing maps which 
eliminate the Sahara, and show only an extended Mor- 
occo and Mauritania. 

The U.S. is a long-time backer of Morocco and 
maintains a naval base there at Kenitra, and a naval 
communications station at Sidi Yahya. On February 21, 
the U^.S. announced the sale of 24 F-SE fighter planes 
to Morocco. Congress also approved an administration 
request for $30 million in military credits in fiscal 
years 1976 and 1977 — that amount is up from $14 mil- 
lion in 197 5— making Morocco the largest military aid 
recipient in Africa. 

The following article, examining the background 
to the current Saharan struggle, is based on an inter- 
vzew that LNS correspondent Schofield Coryell conducted 
with a POLISARIO representative in Paris.) 

PARIS (LNS) — "The struggle of the Saharouie (people 
of Western Sahara) is almost unknown to the western 
world," a young representative of the POLISARIO Front 
in Paris told me. "The fact is that it is another 
example in today’s world of the nationalist uprising 
of an entire population against colonialism in its 
various forms • ’’ 

He went on to describe the much-publicized 
"Green March" into the Sahara organized last October 
by King Hassan II of Morocco as "a demagogic maneuver 
of the King, under the pressure of the western powers, 
France and the United States, with the intention of 
taking control of the Western Sahara after the immi- 
nent withdrawal of the Spanish colonial authorities. 

The Spanish were already so badly harrassed by the 
Saharouie nationalists that they would soon have had 
to abandon their control over the territory in any case, 

"The Saharouie liberation movement got under way 
as an armed insurrectionary organization back in 1967 
and assumed the specific form of the POLISARIO Front 
in 1973, after many years of armed resistance against 
the Spanish colonialists who held official jurisdiction 
over the area," explained the representative. 

The na^ie, . POLISARIO, refers to the revolu- 
tionary independence movement of both the Northern 
section of the Western SaharaCits capital being 
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Saguia El Hamra) and the southern section (its 
capital being Rio de Oro) of the Western Sahara. 
POLISaRIO then stands for: "Popular Front for the 
Libeiation of Saguia el Hamra and Rio de Oro." 

"The POLISARIO Front waged an increasingly 
effective and well organized fight against the 
Spanish authorities and their troops, freeing con- 
siderable areas and squeezing the colonialists 
back into a few enclaves here and there. But the 
"was a bitter one and the repression was 
invariably bloody, with thousands of our people 
being killed or thrown into Spanish jails and sub- 
jected to torture there. Still the resistance 
kept spreading, with weapons captured from the en- 
emy and the support of the overwhelming bulk of 
the population. 

"On the diplomatic front, too, our cause made 
progress. Already, back in 1968, the United Na- 
tions took a position in favor of (holding) a re- 
ferendum in the Western Sahara to enable the peo- 
ple of the area to determine their own status. 

This did not suit either the Spanish government, 
which then still wanted to retain direct control 
ever the region, or the governments of Morocco and 
Mauritania, which have put forward their own ter- 
iiLorial claims in the Western Sahara. 

"As for Spain, the death of France and the 
intensification of the democratic opposition there 
weakened the government’s hand, and this — combined 
with the POLISARIO ’s armed resistance inside the 
Western Sahara — finally forced the Spanish govern- 
ment to the wall. 

"Under those circumstances, Hassan II decided 
to cake drastic steps in the hope of extending 
Morocco’s control over the Western Sahara and an- 
nexing that rich region after the imminent depart- 
ure of the Spanish. 

"As you know, the Moroccan regime cooperates 
closely with the western powers, particularly . 
France and the United States. So, in October of 
1975, Hassan II, prompted and encouraged by the 
imperialist governments, rounded up thousands of 
unemployed people, whipped up an hysterical pseudo- 
nationalist fervor, and launched them on the so- 
called "Green March" into the Western Sahara, to 
the accompaniment of a well-orchestrated campaign 
in the western press hailing the maneuver as a 
gallant anti-colonialist action. 

"The advertised purpose of the March was to 
pressure the Spanish colonial authorities to with- 
draw — something they were ready to do anyway. The 
King’s real aim was to make a deal with the Span- 
ish, easing them out and taking over control him- 
self, crushing the nationalist movement in the 
process < The"Green March" was con.ce5.ved as a kind 
of camouflage for a real military invasion by the 
Royal Moroccan Army, using tanks, artillery and 
machine guns — material largely supplied by the 
imperialist governments, especially France and 
West Germany. 

"Morocco’s real enemy, clearly, was the liber- 
ation movement, and behind the cover-up provided 
by the 350,000 marchers, the Moroccan troops opened 
fire in many places against our people of the 
POLISARIO Front, A new phase of the struggle for 
independence was thus begun, as the liberation 
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forces continued the fight for freedom against the 
Moroccan invaders who thus took the place of the 
Spanish occupants . " 

On November 5, the King proclaimed the inarch at 
an end, declaring it had "achieved its objective." 

On November 14, 1975, a "Tri-partite Treaty" was ^ 
signed at Madrid between Spain, Morocco and Mauritania, 
providing for the Spanish withdrawal no later than 
February 28, 1976. 

The POLISARIO Front declared the "Tri-partite 
Agreement" null and void. On December 10, 1975, the 
General Assembly of the U.N. adopted a motion support- 
ing the right of the Saharouie to self-determination. 

That very day, Mauritania entered the war against 
the Saharouie by an armed attack on the Southern bord- 
er of Morocco. The following day, December 11, 4,000 
Moroccan soldiers entered El Aioun and the first group 
of Moroccan functionaries were set up in office in 
Western Sahara territory. 

"In the succeeding weeks and during the months of 
January and February, 1976, the Royal Army of Morocco 
carried out repeated acts of military aggression a— 
gainst the Saharouie, forcing thousands to flee for t 
their lives, filling the refugee camps just inside 
Algerian territory. 

Democratic Saharouie Arab Republic Founded 

"Such was the situation when, on February 26, 1976, 
Spain officially ended its occupation of the Western 
Sahara. The next day, the POLISARIO Front proclaimed 
the birth of the Democratic Saharouie Arab Republic. 

The new-born Republic, in its first proclamation, 
affirmed its full independence against the new colon- 
ialism of its neighbors, Morocco and Mauritania. At 
the same time, it appealed to the peoples of those 
two countries to support the liberation struggle of 
the Saharouie and to demand an end to the war their 
rulers are waging against that struggle. 

"The new Saharouie Republic," explained the 
representative, "is rich in economic potential. Trad- 
itionally, our people have been nomads, living on herd- 
raising in the deserts and oasies, or cultivating dates. 
But the massive destruction carried out by the Spanish 
colonial Army over the years forced many to abandon 
their traditional nomadic way of life and become 
sedentary, living off commerce or entering the colonial 
civil service. 

"One key reason for the present aggression against 
our country is the discovery of substantial phosphate 
deposits there as recently as 1968. The reserves are 
estimated at a total of about twelve billion tons, 
the biggest single source in the world. 

"The phosphate constitutes a significant economic 
and political stake because of its role in providing 
fertilizer for agriculture. Control of the phosphate 
supply means control over the development of agricul- 
ture in a large part of the Third World of developing 
countries. That is why the U.S., acting through 
Morocco and with the backing of France, hopes to control 
these gigantic phosphate deposits, not only for the 
enormous profits they represent, but also because con- 
trol of the phosphate supply constitutes a powerful i 
instrument of political pressure over the Third World 
in the coming period • 

(CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER) . « . « „ 
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■kOM.NHNT TEACHER’S UNION OFFICIAL NAMED AS SPY FOR 
THE CHICAGO RED SQUAD 

by hhchaci Gelb 

MARINE DEL RAY, Cal:f ., (RAI/LNSJ -- Shell .'Lulkin^ 
-^5 p:-'m*neni official cf ihe Chicago branch of the 
A.Teri.an Federation of Teache-rs, AEL-CIO has been 
n.m'-d as a key agent fcr the Chicago Police Depart- 
menr Pcwce Inteixcgence Division^ commonly known 
the Red Squado Working aisc in cooperation with 
Mie federa- go-einment,- Lulkcn has surveilled and 
int. iT rated the activiries and membership of a broad 

of grcnps and individuals in the Chicago area, 
ji. -aiding to local teachers union memberSc 

The JL*ne issue cf ''’Substance," a paper published 
by a group of teachers within the Chicago American 
Federation of Teachers (AFTJ locals released various 
sus *: in 1 1 at irg documents; obtained from an earlier 
su;r by the Afro- American Patrolmens" League, 
rh-^ do: uments and orhs:: inf crmation indicate that 
Loikin, denoted as "agent 436," used hex position in 
’he AFT and as a friend if a Chicago Peace Council 
1 eider, to spy cn unions, thi’^d world groups, femi- 
ni'^ caucuses in and out of ^-he union, and a broad 
l*'t ,£ orhei local- naticnai a'd international 
0 . gar- 1 2 ar ions Lulkin has neither confirmed or 
df^n:. ed the charges 

Many groups, as yez unnamed, may be involved 
'hriugh Lulkin^ s access tc the offices of the Chicago 
F'eace Council. These :'.no:!ude Chiie solidarity groups 
xf rbe Chicago area. 

One method used la identify LuiTtn as "agent 436" 
Wo- -impte arithmetic. Agerft 436 gave detailed writ- 
ten repcrrs of vaiicus groups and the reports always 
.cf* out Lulktn s nam.e while including all others. 

Rr,d Squad agents and off„cers cornetimes spied on the 
-aiTtr meeting while being unaware of each other"s 
pessnce, acccrding to "Substance. " In one report 
cl October 12, 1970 meeting c± the Alliance to 
Eni Repression’s Special Ccmmittee on Police Communi- 
:>' Rilatiors, "confidential intcrmant #446" reported 
’wen*y people present, with eight listed as being 
tla:K One of the twenty was Lilkin However, 
arc-Thec report by the other agent, Cole #436, listed 
nineteen attendees of Whom eight were biacko Lulkin 
v^as not listed. Th/is and other clues led "Substance" 
editors to deduce that "C.I, 456" was in fact Lulkin. 


portedly attended the Mexico City 1975 International 
Women’s Year Conference with the AFT delegatioiv ihi , 
which 1 was known for strongly opposing third 
world resolutions against the UoSo They also op- 
posed a resolution introduced by Chileans at the 
Conference against the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development (AIFLD) . The AIFLD has been ex- 
posed as having been in close contact and cooperation 
with the CIA. 

Other positions held by Lulkim include that of 
Co-chairperson of the AFT Women’s Rights Coimnittee; 
executive board member of the Chicago Coalition of 
Labor Union Women (CLUW) ; and trustee of the Chicago 
Teacher’s Union (CTU) multimillion dollar pension fund 
for teachers and many others » One recent issue of 
the CTU newspaper shows Eulidilm pinning a button on 
the lapel of AFL-CIO boss George Meany.. 

Information gathered by Lulkin and other Chicago 
Red Squad infonneis has been regularly shared with 
the UcSo government and with right-w^ng terrorist 
groups o The Chicago Sun-Times of March 24, 1975 
reported that "police spy files were routinely sent 
to the FBI and others »" 

The Repression Research Group and Daniel Stern 
in Chicago have compiled extensive materials cn these 
local, state and national links to rightist "para- 
military groups." The Chicago Daily News reported on 
these connections in an article entitled, "Cops 
Encouraged Terrorist Rampage By Right-Wingers"; and 
the April, 1970 issue of Second City published 
"Chronology: Partial List of Recent Right-Wing 
Terrorists’ ActiviteSo" In June of 1975, the Chicago 
Daily News said that all of these right-wing activi- 
ties were dependent on an "informer army." 

The CIA- Labor Connection 

Luikin’s use of her positions in the AFT is under 
continuing investigation by Chicago community groups o 
TTie connections between this and Lulkin’ s frequent 
trips to Europe and the Middle East at the same time 
that national AFT president Albert Shanker is expan- 
ding the international affairs work of the AFT in 
cooperation with known CIA collaborators in the AFL- 
CIO International Affairs Department is also an issue o 
Denise Thiry, director of many AFT International 
Affairs programs, is herself a frequent trav^eler to 
Chile c 

Possible CIA links to broad-based AFL-CIO 


Movemenr and Labci 


Lclk.n's duties also ini^aded reporting on the 
Bla:. k Laboi Convention oxgani 2 ed by the Southern 
Chiisrian Leadership Conference in 1970; the Mem- 
orial Rally foi slain Black Panrher leaders Mark 
Clark anc’ Fred Hampton; and on the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War/ Winter Soxctiei Organization(WAW/ 
WSO) in 1974. 

The VVAW/WSO operation involved the use of co- 
vert poiitirai sabotage. Loitcin always pushed for 
an exriene left wing position in the WAW/WSO while 
aT the rame time she was opposing all anti-war mea- 
-Lires in meetings foi the Chicago Teachers Union. 

in ihe national and Iccai AFT, Lulkin was always 
identified with membexs of the conservative forces 
icd by unjen head Albert Shanker. Her rise is the 
Ch^v.a 2 c afT was described as "meteorico" She re- 
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groups other than the teachers’ union axe being 
investigated. The Labor Council for Latin American 
Advancement (LALAA) has already been discovered as a 
group that works among Latino groups in Chicago and 
elsewhere under the direction of Jack Otero* vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks. LCLAA officer Otero has been re- 
peatedly named in public and private sources as a 
seasoned worker for the CIA, and former CIA agent 
Philip Agee has devoted particular attention to him. 

Another LCLAA officer, named Boggs, is close tc 
some of the known CIA agents in the AFL-CIO Inter- 
national Affairs Department and in the AIFLD and has 
himself been confirmed as a CIA operative by many 
sources. - 30 - 

(Thanks to Research Associates International for 
this infoimation. RAI is a West Coast group doing 
research on the intelligence community and its links 
to organized labor.! 
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ATTICA PRISON "JUST AS BAD, IF NOT WORSE" 

THAN IN 1971 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Conditions at Attica Prison are 
’'just as bad, if not worse," than at the time of the 
September, 1971 Attica uprising in which 43 persons 
died, a member of the State Commission of Correction, 
a 'watchdog" agency asserted in the wake of a violent 
disturbance July 11 at the prison. 

State Correctional Service Commissioner Benjamin 
Ward angrily denounced the allegation as "generally 
inflamatory statements." But he corroborated the com- 
mision’s report of severe overcrowding at Attica and 
other prisons that is widely regarded as a key factor 
xn the volatile situation at the prison. 

Although the McKay Commission, which was set up 
to investiga-ge the 1971 uprising, recommended that the 
prison’s population be reduced to 1,250, it has never 
gone below 1,700 and stands now at close to 2,000. 

Attica Prisoners Cite Grievances 

A list of prisoners’ grievances written up this 
summer enumerates many other ca^nditions that have re- 
mained substantially unchanged, despite all the com- 
missions and recommendations since the 4-day rebellion 
in 1971, 

The conditions the prisoners cited include sys- 
tematic brutality^ racial and political discrimination 
in cell block, educational, work, and furlough assign- 
ments; and the presence of mental patients in the gen= 
eral prison population when they should be in mental 
institutions with professional care and help. 

The prisoners are calling for outside investiga- 
tions of medical treatment at the prison, of possible 
price-fixing and embezzlement in the prison commissary, 
and of insanitary conditions in the mess hall. They 
charge prison corrections officers with conspiring to 
provoke retaliations from prisoner that will help the 
guards' union gain a strong bargaining position for 
more pay and weapons in current contract negotiations. 

Inmates circulated a similar petition of grievances- 
in the summer of 1971 and sent it to then -Commissioner 
Russell Oswald. They *oo warned of potential violence 
if the conditions described were not alleviated. 

The latest petition, signed by 300 prisoners 
calldrig themselves V.The Concerned Inmates of Attica," 
was sent to Commissioner Ward and to local media. But 
Ward is said to have ignored the petition. And in the 
words of a person who used to do press work for the 
Attica Brothers' defense, Attica Now, "the established 
media never responds unless there's some blood in it." 

Attica prisoners circulated the petition among 
themselves on July 4, the one day of the year when the 
general prison population from all four cell blocks 
are allowed to mingle. After the 1971 Attica uprising, 
the system was changed to open cell blocks. But accord- 
ing to Elizabeth Fink, a lawyer with Attica Now, "they 
closed the blocKS again about a year ago. Now you're 
much more confined. 

"They've gotten more guards (since *71)," Fink 
says. "They spent a lot of money on security, they 
fixed the gates, and they buit a gymnasium." 

Another gesture of reform, following the 1971 re- 
beilion^ was the creation of a master plan, calling 
for a $50 million allocation of state funds. This 
was to replace Attica and other large fortresa-like 
penitentiaries with smaller, less harsh prisons, hold- 
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ing a maximum of 500 inmates each. 

But according to Daniel J# Pochoda, exec® 
utive director of the Commission of Correction, 
the legislature killed the plan as soon as pub- 
lic indignation about Attica had quieted down 9 

Akil Al-Jundi, part of Attica Naw and one 
of the prisoners injured and indicted in the 1971 
uprising stresses that' 'Jno thing : haa' h^en done 
about tHe more important political demands" raised 
by Attica prisonera'in ' 1971. These included such 
demands as decent wages for prison work, prisoner 
unionization and the right to hold #ny politi-eal- 
or^feliglous belief without fear of reprisals. 

The July 11 Incident 

In fact the fec^entlJuly 11 incident inside 
Attica began with an instance of repression of 
political and religious beliefs. Six guards con- 
ducted what prisoners call a "searcn and destroy'" 
mission in the Block D Sell of Yusiif McQueen, a 
respected leader of the Sunni Muslim sect inside 
Attica. McQueen, a jailhouae lawyer, is known for 
standing up to the abuses of guards and Corrections 
authorities. He was tied to a cart and wheeled away, 
to be maced and beaten by guards. He sustained a 
broken jaw and numerous bleeding wounds. 

About 140 BiockoD inmates were in the yard 
and ran to the ground-floor cell window when they 
heard the commotion there. 

The prisoners were locked in the yard alohg 
with an all-black group of guards. Many of these 
prisoners then refused to return to their cells. 

They were reportedly not "subdued" until about 
2:00 a.m., when prison officials sent in trained 
guards called Correctional Employees Response Teams 
(CERTS). CERTS are armed with shotguns, machine 
guns and gas cannisters and are another of the 
innovations since 1971. 


Though both Fink and Al-Jundi say tnat the 
Attica rebellion in 1971 brought ^bout gr€at 
contact between community and prisons, they charge 
that little has changed in the Corrections system 
in New York State. "From the point of view of 
those confined," says Al=Jundi, "it hasn't improved." 

-30- 

GOV'T ATTACKED FOR lAX MINE SAFETY ENFORCEMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Interior and Justice 
Departments have come under attack for lax en= 
forcement of the Federal Coal and Mine Safety Pro- 
gram, resulting in the needless death and maiming 
of hundred of miners. 


Mine inspectors have assessed $66 million in 
fines since passage of the act in 1970, but less 
than half that amount in penalties has been collect- 
ed. In 1975, 121 persons were killed in: mining ac- 
cidents, according to preliminary data from the 
Mining Enforcement Safety Administration. 


-..w t.euieuL oy your depart- 

ment, United Mine Workers' President Arnold Miller 
wrote ihja^-letter to the Justice Department in mid- 
July, "is so appalling that it strongly suggests a 
conscious decision not to enforce this legislation. 

When on of the Interior Department's hearing c 
ficers attempted to force Harlan No. 4 Coal Companv 
in Kentucky to pay the fines assessed for 41 safetv 
violations in 1972 and '73, he was issued a renri- 
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TOP RIGHT; Proclamation of the birth of 
the Democratic Saharouie Arab Republic 
February 27, 1976. 

SEE PAGE THREE FOR THE STORY. 

CREDIT: POLISARIO FRONT/LNS 


TOP LEFT: A demonstration of Saharouie 

people in support of Polisario. Ahmad 
Mahjoub of Polisario said in a recent 
interview, "Our land is not a barren 
desert, but rather, includes mountains 
and valleys which are ideal for guerrilla 
warfare. We would also like to stress that 
there is no land which limits its people's 
ability to gain freedom when there is a will." 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE THREE. 


CREDIT: Polisario Front/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT' Sahara, now the Democratic 

Saharouie Arab Republic, is being occupied BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

by Mor occo in the North and Mauritania in 
the South. These powers have agreed upcn 
the dotted line as the boundary. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE THREE. 

CREDIT: John Havran/ AFRICA NEWS/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: 65,000 Saharouie are now living in refugee 

camps near the border in Algeria as a result of saturation 
bombing of Polisario controled areas. Although the camps 
are in Algeria, they are administered by Polisario. 

According to correspondant Tami Hultman/Africa News who 

recently visited the camps, "they are organized on a 

regional basis, so that people retain some sense of the 

communities they left behind. Committees are elected 

to maintain order, to distribute food, water and wood and 

to establish literacy classes for both children and 

adults. In the process, a representative democracy is taking shape, 

whose officials are mostly women." SEE THE STORY ON PAGE THREE. 

CREDIT: Tami Hultman/AFRICA NEWS/LNS 
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be back in 
August— the end. 


